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MR, 8S. L. FAIRFIELD. 


We have been debating with ourselves, at inter- 
vals, fortwo or three weeks (a much longer time 
than we ever debated about any thing before) wheth- 
er we should give the following extracts from the 
«“ Free Press anp Repository” of Virginia, a place 
in our paper. And at last, painful though it is on 
some accounts to our own feelings, and painful as we 
know it must be to the individual spoken of, we have 
concluded todo so. And these are our reasons—our 
duty to the public; our regard for the reputation of 
our country, as well as for that of our literary broth- 
erhood ; and the hope—that by giving a medicine 
which must either kill or cure, we may save a young 
man whom nothing else can save. 

It would appear‘that Mr. Fairfield, who has cer- 
tainly made some very tolerable ‘poetry in his day, 
(though not much) has been depredating year after 
year upon the best and holiest feelings of the public, 
in the great commonwealth of literature; and that he 
still pursues the same path, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to him (by ourself) and of him (by 
others), and notwithstanding all that he has suffered, 
and caused others to suffer, on his account. 

If such misbehaviour hadeccurred merely in his 
youth, or been persevered in for a short period ofhis 
life, or only in our immediate neighbourhood (for Mr. 
F. has travelled in this part of the country tog) it 
would be another affair. But when we know that he 
has followed the same course, for several years, and 
that he still persists in it, every where—and every 
where alike—at home and abroad—what are we to do? 
Is it not high time astop were put to his career? 
Is it not worth our while to try what a little whole- 
some truth publicly administered may do for a man, 
whose moral constitution isso dreadfully out of repair, 
and who is so wholly destitute of shame asto be inac- 
cessible to private admonition ? He will not be much 
surprised, we dare say, at our undertaking the job 
after what we threatened to do in England, (before 
Mr. E——, a gentleman whose name we do not 
choose to write at full length, if it can be avoided); 
nor after what we knew of him in that country ; nor 
will he expect us to do it by halves, now that we 
have undertaken it~knowing what we know of his 
behaviour to La Fayette and others, to say nothing 
of ourselves, during his brief stay on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

We never knew Mr. F.—or to throw off all dis- 
guise, J never knew Mr. Fairfield in this country, 
nor had I ever heard of him (though it appears I had 
met with a puppyish review of some of his bad poet- 
ry in the Boston Literary Gazerre) before he call- 
ed upon me in London ; with a letter which he had 
begged, after his arrival, of Mr. John Miller, the pub- 
lisher, along with one to Mr. Campbell, the poet.— 
Mr. Miller, one of the kindest hearted men alive,was 
not at all to blame in the affair, though he has regret- 
ted it, and had much reason to regret it since; for Mr. 
F. had come charged with letters to him from people 
in America, most of whom we have the charity to be- 
lieve did not know the man they were furnishing with 
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that he had spunged them out of all their pocket- 
money before, and that they were glad to get rid of 
him—with a letter to their friend Mr. Miller. 

I soon found from what Mr. F. said at this inter- 
view, that ifhe spoke the truth (and he probably did, 
for the truth appears to have been most to his advan- 
tage) he had acted like a fool in coming to England 
—and so I told him.. He was pennyless, friendless, 
and would have been hopeless, if he had been ac- 
quainted with the literature of the day, or had a 
thimble full of common sense ; or if he had not been 
accustomed to live anyhow and anywhere, by his de- 
predations upon the charity and sympathy of people 
that were strangers to him. To add to the folly and 
madness of the undertaking, he had brought his 
mother with him,—a very good mother, we dare say, 
and a very good tutor for such a son, though about 
as unfit for travelling over Europe as any live crea- 
ture could well be—to share what ? Why—a pros- 
pect of bread and water for two ; for though he had 
fifty times as much vanity as he could well stagger 
under, he was very soon brought to perceive, that 
even he had no right to hope for anything more ; and 
that, after all, his home had better continue to be 
among strangers. 

It was to that good mother of his however, that he 
was chiefly indebted for the sympathy he met with 
while he was abroad. It looked so divine—such filial 
and devoted affection; it would be such a pity for such 
a son to suffer even for such folly, when, if he suffer- 
ed; his poor mother must suffer too—that every body 
was ready to give him a lift ; and I among the rest ; 
for the truth is, that I had the power of putting him 
in a way to support himself, provided he would fol- 
low my advice. But he would not; he knew so 
much more of the world than! did, and particularly 
of London ; he thought so much better of himself 
than I possibly could ; he wasso sure that Mr. 
Campbell would be glad to publish anything he might 
furnish, though he could not write prose, and poetry 
had been a drug for nobody knows how long ; he 
met with so many accidents, and so many escapes 
and was robbed, or runaway with so often ; he had 
such a knack of “‘ managing” people (Editors, &c. 
by bothering them in person with his papers and read- 
ing them aloud in company, and keeping up a contin- 
ual fire at pgoprietors and publishers through the 
two-penny post) that after remonstrating with him, 
over and over again about the folly of his conduct, I 
gave up in despair. 

Beside all this, I never knew where to find him ; 


half ; he seldom staid in the same lodgings above a 
week, and when he left them, he always tdok especial 
care not to leave his address, and to gointo some 
partof the neighborhood of London (as Hammer- 
smith) where nobody would think of looking for him ; 
and where, if I found him out and paid him a visit, it 
was generally at the cost of half a day, tosay nothing 
of coach hire, and other matters. If I ever heard 
from him at all, it was (by the help of his mother) to 
say that he had been robbed or murdered in the street, 





credentials, though it may be that they knew him well; 





or was dreadfully sick, or in a state of starvation ; 


nor did anybody else that {had interested in his be- 





and yet if I went in person to. relieve their misery, or 
to hunt them up, I was sure to find them both in com- 
fortable quarters, or doing before a slow fire. 

At last a stop was put to my sympathy ; for I found 
him deliberately preparing an article for publication 
in an English Magazine ; the original of which very 
article liad been published before in a Baltimore 
newspaper ! I could not believe him serious at first, 
although he was reading it aloud in company, and 
before a gentleman who was too good a belles-let- 
tres scholar not to percieve that the thing was worth- 
less, besides being untrue ; for he had been in Amer- 
ica, and the paper purported to give a faithful account 
of the language of people on the Kennebec river, 
though half the words were pilfered from the lowest 
English farces, and none_of the rest were American. 

But perceiving at last that he was serious, and that 
he was too much of a fool—or knave—to see that he 
would cheat the publishers, and ruin himself at 
last, if he succeeded—I told him plainly in the pre- 
sence of the gentleman alluded to above, that the 
paper itself was worthless, and untrue; that it most 
undoubtedly had grown out of some personal quarrel, 
and that if I knew of its being offered to any pub- 
lisher for sale, I would expose him. And yet, after 
all, that very paper in substance (if I may judge by 
what I hear) was afterwards sold to Mr. F’s friend, 
Mr.John Miller himself—who took it in pure charity, 
and published it in the Evropean Magazine; a jour- 
nal which had given a sort of pledge respecting this 
country in the very outset of its career—having en- 
gaged me as a contributor—end was under the neces- 
sity of dealing with somebody in the shape of a North 
American correspondent ; for I (owing to circum- 
stances not worth telling here) had refused to write 
another page for it. 

I never saw Mr. Fairfield after this, but I learnt 
enough to be heartily ashamed of him as my country- 
man ; to say nothing of him as a literary brother and 
poet—for I found that notwithstanding all my caution, 
he (and his mother) had contrived to get more or less 
money from almost everybody I had made him ac- 
quainted with, and even from people whom he had 
met with at a dinner table, to which he had been in- 
vited by my desire. I had been very careful not to 
introduce him to anybody, in such a way as to lead 
to deception. I would tell his story—so far as I was 
acquainted with it, leaving others to judge for them- 
selves ; but saying, in every case, substantially this, 
* He isa countryman of mine. I think well of him. 
He bas written some very good poetry, and by and 
by, may be able to write: some pretty good prose. 
Meanwhile I would have him learn to depend upon 
himself. He must be made to work ; he must be 
cured of poetry ; he must be taught to feel how des- 
perate his condition would be here, but for the great- 
est good luck in the world. He shall not starve, nor 
shall his good mother, while they are within my reach; 
but I insist upon your neither lending nor giving him 
money, or at least, not without consulting me before- 
hand. On no other terms will I introduce him to 
you ; for Ido not choose to levy contributions for a 
countryman of whom I know so little, however wor- 
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thy he may appear, upon every good natured stran- 
ger that may fall in his way; nor upon every friend of 
my country who may be curious to get a peep ata 
full grown man, who has had the folly to come three 
thousand miles, with not half so many farthings in the 
wide world, and with his mother on his arm, to seek 
his fortune as a writer among the literati of the me- 
tropolis of the British empire. 


1 pass over what followed (together with a multi- 
tude of particulars, which if he do not reform, I may 
hereafter put before the public) and come to the ca- 
tastrophe. I had not seen Mr. F. for about a month 
| believe ; I thought he had gone back, in some way 
or other, to America—when J was told, by a most lib- 
eral hearted,gentlemanly Englishman, to whom I had 
introduced him, with due care, that he (Mr. F.) was 
going to La Grange, mother and all, to pay a visit to 
general La Fayette ! This was too much ; and hav- 
ing ascertained that the young man was quite serious, 
{ wrote the general (whom I had never seen) and 
told him what I knew of Mr. F’s behavior, and au- 
thorised him to lay my letter before Mr. Fairfield 
himself. ‘The result, if there had been any hope of 
Mr. F’s reformation, I should have withheld from the 
public ; but as the matter now stands, I have no 
choice left.—I have a duty to perform, and that duty 
shall be performed to the uttermost. 


The fact then is, that Mr. Sumner L. Fairfield, ac- 
companied by his mother, when they were both des- 
titute, had the impudence to go over to Paris, apply 
to General La Fayette for relief, under pretence of 
their relationship to his old companion in arms Gen- 
eral Lincoln ; and that, their whole expenses while 
they were at Paris and elsewhere, travelling and 
seemg the sights, were either paid by General La 
Fayette (to whom our donation as it is called, has 
been about as heavy a tax as could well have been 
laid upon the heart of a generous man) or by other 
Americans, or not paid at all—At Havre, the land- 
lady’s bill was not paid ; for though Mr. F, denied 
himself nothing that he had a fancy to, and lived in 
the best way,and drank the best wines, and called for 
whatever he wanted with an air, and presumed to be | 
dissatisfied (as a friend of La Fayette,) with anything 
short of the best; yet when the bill came to be settled, | 
instead of paying it, he sent his mother to the land-| 
lady, who was a New York woman, and therefore 
partial to Americans ; and his mother pulling out two 
five frank pieces, (about one dollar and eighty cents) 
told her that was all they had on earth ; but then, 
they had been dreadfully disappointed to be sure in 
France; were well off in their own country ; and would 
take care to send the amount of the bill by the first 
packet, after their return. —— The landlady pitying 
their deplorable condition—and hearing them say so 
much about La Fayette, told them they were wel- 
come to what they had. 





Nay, the very passages home were not paid for ; 
they were given to Mr. F. and his mother, in conse- 
quence of their supposed relationship, or acquaint- 
anceship with La Fayette ; and I have reason to be- 
leve that the passages out were never paid for—nay, 
I am satisfied they were not ; for I was toldso, by a 
person who appeared to know the fact, from author- 
ity.—The result of all which is, that Sumner L. 
Fairfield and his mother have been travelling for years, 
not only all over this country, butto England and 
France, (and they would have made the tour of Eu- 
rope, if they had not been checked by me) at the cost 
of those who thought well of literature here, and well 
of America abroad. 


And now, let us ask, if we haye done more than 
we ought, in arraigning such a man before the rest of 
the American people ? If so, we should be glad to 
know what our duty is, in every such affair. As for 
Mr.F. himself, he knows us well enough to know that 
we never should have taken him to task from any per- 
sonal feeling—or he would have heard from us before; 
notwithstanding his defence of us, in some New 
York paper ; which defence we have never met with, 
but have heard of as being a very barefaced and well 
managed puff. J.N. 

The following is the paper alluded to above. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

‘*A wandering poet (and, it is wished it were not ne- 
cessary to add, a wandering vagabond,) named SuMNER 
Lincoun FatrrFiewn, lately took a flight, (not of 
imagination,) from Harpers-Ferry, Va. after having abus- 
ed the confidence of several of the citizens, and having 
contracted sundry debts Among the debts left unpaid, 
is his boarding bill for nearly a month (his wife and him- 
self) with a widow of that place. He had been teaching 
there for several weeks, and had collected, under the 
plea which a temporary sickness gave him, the tuition 
money due for that period, and in one case a whole quar- 
ter’s pay in advance for two scholars. During his whole 
peregrination in this part of the country, he exhibited a 
recklesness of character, an unblushing extravagance, 
and an ingratitude of conduct towards his benefactors; 
which evince an entire dereliction of principle, anda heart 
unsusceptible of generous or honorable emotions. By 
means of the testimonials which he had obtained from a 
number of gentlemen who were actuated by liberal feel- 
ings towards him, he may takea further unpoetical 
license, and cause others to remember kis talent for de- 
ception, which is not inferior to his talent for composi- 
tion, 

In short, he is lazy, ill tempered, conceited, ungrateful, 
and malignant ; as the undersigned has good cause to know. 
The loss of more than 50 dollars by him will serve to 
show the folly of prematurely confiding in a man of plau- 
sible pretensions. 

In order that those gentlemen who have misplaced 
their confidence, and others who may come within the 
theatre of his wanderings, may be aware of his real char- 
acter, it is deemed a duty thus publicly to annovace 
him to the world, lest silence might be considered a par- 
ticipation in his impositions. 

JOHN 8S. GALLAHER. 

Oct. 17, 1827. 


On the 2st of Noy. following, another communication 
appeared in the same paper,-speaking of Mr. F. as “ a 
wretch who, not satisfied with eating the bread of charity, 
and leaving his benefactors to pay his debts, impudentl) 
talks of resorting to the laws for the supp6rt of his repu- 
tition.’’ 

** What I have asserted in my first notice of Fairfield,” 

continues the editor, ‘‘ I can establish by incontrover- 
tible'testimony. His baseness towards others can also be 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. He is now vent- 
ing his gall, through the columns of the Philadelphia 
Souvenir, wpon a generous hearted benefactor, who 
furnished him with food and sheltcr in hir wretchedness, 
and with money for his travelling expenses. Let those 
who now nourish him, remember that they are cherishing 
a reptile, who is a stranger to gratitude, and who will 
avail himself of the first opportunity to repay their kind- 
ness with baseness. 
Even at the very time I was exerting Myself to get him 
situated with a respectable school at Harpers-Ferry, ex- 
pending both time and money upon him, furnishing even 
raiment for his body, he was endeavoring to stab my 
reputation.”’ 

All of which we, (the Editor of the Yanxrr) be- 
lieve, not from what we know of Mr. Gallaher, for he is 
a stranger to us ; but from what we know of Mr. Fair- 
field whe is not. 





PORTLAND MORALITY, 

‘What is eyerybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness.”—'There cannot well be a better regulated so- 
ciety than we have here, generally speaking ; and 
yet things are permitted to occur in it, which so far as 
we know, have never occurred in any other commu- 
nity that we are acquainted with. 


down or set fire to houses of bad reputation,& tum the 


miserable inhabitants naked and at midnight, into the 
streets. And this unpardonable outrage not only up- 
on the rights of the people, but upon the character of 
New Engiand, was permitted to go on year after 
year without interference from our authorities; until 
one night a black man did his duty, and shot a ring- 
leader dead upon the spot, and wounded another,for 
attacking his habitation. Let us say no more about 
Baltimore or Philadelphia, or New York mobs,—they 
never went so far as this. But we appear to be blind to 
these violations of law—v hen they occur among our- 
selves ; so blind indeed that we refer to the revolu- 
tionary pericd of our history, and speak cf the mobs 
who emptied the tea into the docks at Boston, and 
tore down the house of the geverncr ; and in fact 
ruled the country with mob law, as a band of patriots; 
and this, while we make a tremendous uproar about 
the mobs of Europe, and these of cur sister States. 

But again. ‘There are boys prowling abcut this 
same townof Portland, who for aught we can per- 
ceive are quite as bad as the werst of these that we 
regard as the worst reproachof Londen. They creep 
into our windows at ncon day, cn the Sabbath, and 
rummage our houses from garret to cellar, breaking 
open locks, and stealing whatever they can lay their 
hands on. Others are in the habit, and have been for 
years, we are teld,of breaking the glass in the Friend’s 
meeting house of this town, by whole windows at a 
time. Rewards have been cffered, and pecple have 
been employed to watch ; but so far without any gocd 
result. These things mustnet ccntinue. An exem- 
ple must be made ; and we fcr one, are determined 
to spare nobody, ycung or cld, who encourages (and 
not to discourage is to encourege) these violations of 


Again. We hada fire in our neighbourhood, a few 
days ago, in the very heart of a large square of wood- 
en buildings. After due inquiry, we found that it 
proceeded from what we regard as very culyable 
neglect ; and, we are informed, (cn gocd authority) 
that it had caught in the same way two cr three times 
before, and that the proprietor of the shop* had been 
in the habit of squirting it cut with a syringe. We 
hope the stery is net true ; but we fear it is. 


* A particular friend of ours, 


———_- 
THE MAINE CONVENTION, 


A Convention has just been held in this State—we 
neither know ner pretend to know by what author- 
ity—for the purpose of setting up Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Rush, and putting down Mr. Jackson and Mr. Cal- 
houn—that is if we are to judge by a part of the Ad- 
dress prepared by Mr. Holmes,with what we consid- 
er a strong personal feeling. , . 

We attended the two meetings of the Convention, 
and heard a large part, though not the whole, of the 
proceedings ; and though we were not much pleased 
with a good deal that appeared to please every body 
else, nor convinced by certain of the arguments, 
which, being directed only to those who thought pre- 
cisely as the speakers did, appeared to be very con- 
vincing to them, we must say—and we do say, with 
sincere pleasure, that the business of the Convention 
was carried through with an extraordinary degree of 
dignity and seriousness. We were reminded of the 
Men of our Revolution, by the age and the gravity of 
the looks aboutus ; and we can only say that if Mr. 
Jackson has many such foes, or Mr. Adams many such 
friends as we saw there, the issue cannot be doubtful. 








Not long ago, it was a regular thing here to pull 








We say nothing of Mr. Calhoun, or of Mr. Rush, for 
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of those two candidates, one is a hot-headed, peevish 
boy,* and the other a gentlemanly old woman. 

What we object to, is this—the calling together only 
the friendsof Mr. Adams ; when, if the public opin- 
jon is to be expressed for the State of Maine, it should 
be after a full and fair discussion of the merits of both 
candidates. 

But waiving this consideration—we do not see that 
anybody has much reason to complain of the pro- 
ceedings that were had, after our fellow citizens had 
come together. For ourselves we must say that we 
were never in so dignified assembly ; and that we 
never heard the claims of rival candidates handled so 
fairly by speakers that were all of one side. The 
Chairman of the committee did wel He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Holmes. Of Mr. Holmes we have 
never been so happy as to hold’a very high opinion ; 
yet his argument was very good, his facts well ar- 
ranged, and his views in the speech he made rather 
statesman-like ; and the Address that he prepared— 
an abridgment in fact of the speech, though not pre- 
cisely the same, was really a very tolerable Address, 
in spite of his hoarded scraps of rhetoric, about going 
« shoulder to shoulder,” and about “ not plucking, if 
he could, one leaf from the laurel that binds the brow 
of General Jackson.” (He is not a general now, or 
we should call him so.) And yet, perhaps, the very 
best argument in the speech was omitted in the Ad- 
dress—or merely alluded to, and it might as well have 
been left out altogether. We refer to this.—But for 
the victory of New Orleans, Mr. Jackson would nev- 
er have been thought of for the Presidency.—Now 
granting that to be the greatest victory that ever was 
achieved—and in our opinion it was not to be com- 
pared to that of Hull or Perry (and here we adopt the 
views of Mr. H.) and was rather a proof of good par- 
tizanship than good generalship, for there was no 
more generalship about it, than almost any militia cap- 
tain could have shown ; ourtroops being posted be- 
hind a breastwork which covered them to the eyes, 
and having but to load and fire at the defenceless ene- 
my, who approached in a way eminently disgraceful 
to their generalship—granting all this, we say, afd so 
said Mr. H.—would that be a reason worthy of us, of 
our fathers, or of our lineage, for making Mr. J. the 
civil ruler of twelve millions of people( Mr.H.said len). 
But, if the battle of New Orleans had never been 
fought, or if being fought, Mr. J. had been defeated, 
we should never have heard his name mentioned for 
the Presidency. Ergo it is not even his Generalship, 
that makes him popular. It is not his skill—but his 
success. And that in onesingle battle, where he had 
the game all in his own hands. Good God ! What 
a reason for putting him over the head of the twent;- 
four confederated republics of the new world ! There 
is no reply to such an argument as this, which we give, 
as near as need be,from the lips of Mr. H. But why 
did it not appear in the Address? 

Enough—the business went off well ; and though 
the vote for the adoption of the address, was not al- 
together unanimous, for we saw one hand up against 
it, it was nearly so, for we dare say there was not 
another in the house. And though we didn’t half like 
the manner in which Mr. Holmes was twitted, with 
having written his speech,t and with having delivered 


* And rather too much like his whipper-in, the celebrated Mr. McDuffie, the 
Giant Killer, who, if one of our newspapers of high character(among newspape 
stucents) isto be helieved, used to get up and make faces at his adversary, like a 
thunder storm—holding his breath the while, persuading every body else to 
do the same, with downright awe —Fact ;—We saw the paper int England ; it 
was alluded to in the Londen Magazine too, by a writer—not ourself—who had 
a knack at perceiving the beauty of such transatlantic Portraits. 

tTo charge that gentl with istency, with 
ons to day 





the same opini- 
he maintained yesterday ; to reproach him with avowing in the 


day time on paper, what he had avowed the night before, in a set speech, was 
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the address the night before ; we think on the whole, 
that we have reason to be proud of the behaviour of 
the assembly. 





TO EDITORS AND PUBLISIIERS, 





We acknowledge the receipt of the Token, a work 
of which we mean to speak well when we have leisure ;) 


there a passage ;* of two or three tolerable Sermons; of 
a Discourse before the P. B. K. Seciety ; of a pamphlet 
about Julius Cxesar, by a Mr. Smith, and another by 
Mr. Mayer, of Baxtrimore, all of which we mean to 
overhale(not overhawl) by and by;—of a letter from Mes- 
srs, Carey, Lea & Carey, for which we had to pay twenty- 
five cents, thanking us m a very heartfelt way for sending 
them six dollars—they must have regarded it as a bad debt, 
if we are to judge by their gratitude ; of a score of capital 
puffs, where we had looked for something better—‘« war, 
open war’’—at least among a multitude who have crouch- 
ed like whipped spaniels under the lash—and among oth- 
ers, of a nature to make us really anxious to deserve the 
good opinion of the public, and, allow us to say also, of 
our brother editors, one from the Satem GazeTTE, 
which calls our paper ‘* an amusing medley—and some- 
thing more’’—and one from the HautnoweLi Apvo- 
CATE, Who appears to doubt whether utiLiry should be 
our motto any more than other people’s ;—to which we 
say—we pretend to be no better—no more disinterested 
than other people ; but we do pretend, in this matter, to 
look further ahead than is common with the editorial 
fraternity ; and therefore—but we appeal to the Yan- 
KEEs already published, and to our subscription list for 
proof not only that we are entitled to the motto we have 
set up on the forehead of the Yankee, but that we have 
done wisely in departing from the every-day track, even 
of money making. Let others follow our example, and 
grow as rich as we hope to be—if they dare. And as for 
the motto—why if they have the courage to be more use- 
ful than we—or to go further, we will give them this, 
and do our best to guarantee their title to it. 


“THOU HOPE OF THE NATIONS ! THE BRAVEST AND BEST! 
“THAT E’ER SMOTE THE PLUMAGE FROM TYRANNY’S CREST ! 


*Siuce this was written we have read it through. It is rather a hoy ish affair, 
take it altogether, but contains a few capital things. The first paper is very flat 
—very;—the second, American Souvenirs, well written (with a pu at Niogara;) 
= of the third excellent ;—the rest so, so—and the Frustra £xlicia ex- 
ceedingly boyish, 
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SLE ESENISES 


There is a great deal of homely truth in the follow- 
ing, and a part of it is well put—so well indeed as to 
deserve a place in Tue Yanxer. The writer we 
know, and we believe that he—strange as it may ap- 
pear—is capable of the Friendship he describes, 


FRIENDSHIP. 

There is no word, perhaps, in our language, more per- 
verted in its uses than friendship. It is impressed into 
service on every occasion ; and made to mean anything, 
or nothing, as circumstances require, When you hear a 
man speaking of his friends, he uses such general sweep- 
mg terms, that there is nothing strained, or unfair in 
supposing that he includes all who pass him in the street 
eivilly. But this however is not the fact ; he only means 
those, who contribute in some way or other, dixectly or 
:nd-rectly, to promote his interest, or to gratify his pas- 
sions. 

The Political gamester extends the hand of friend- 
ship to all, and wit smile says my friend to every 
inan,who will lend a Hand to lift him into office: and when 
o.ce firmly sea-ed, he will sacrifice the whole of his 
friends to get one step higher. 

The Merchant has but few friends, unless you include 
the multitude that crowd his house every year, to take 
whip syllabub—drink wine, and talk scandal. He wishes 
for but fev ; he is snugly incased in his own little shell 
of calculations, on percentage and profit and loss ; he is 
nevertheless willing that a inan should call him friend, if 
he will give him a good bargain. 

The Lawver, with a kind look, and courteous smile 
extends t!:e hand of friendship to every man,who will allow 
aa hong privillege of politely, and legally picking his 
pocket. 

The Doctor, in reckoning up his friends, includes all, 
who are willing to pay him for a passport into the other 
world. 

The Tailor is more moderate in his demands ; he only 
requires the privilege of spoiling three yards of broad- 
cloth for you, and the business of friendship is settled 








" a little too severe. We like fair play. 
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find that friendship is the stalking horse, on which men 


ride away, ** Gilpin’’ like, to the accomplishment of any 


object they have in view. 


Friendship, as the word appears to be understood, and 
the principle practised upon at the present day, reminds 
me of a speech of Mr. Burke in the English House of 
Commons, in 1788. During the “ partial eclipse of his 
Majesty’s faculties,” Lord Thurlow, (of the ministerial 


of the Harvarp Reaister No. XI, which we believe | bench) shed tears, while speaking of his majesty’s per- 
to be something out of the common way, though we are | 80nal kindness, and friendship to him. Mr. Burke observ- 
not altogether sure—having only dipped into here and| ed, that ‘‘ the theatrical tears which were shed on those 


occasions, were not the tears of patriots for dying laws,— 
but of lords for their expiring places. In fact, they were 
tears for his majesty’s bread. Those who shed them 
would stick by the king’s loaf as long as a single crumb 
of it remained ; they would fasten to the hard crust, and 
gnaw it while two crumbs of it held together ; and then 
proudly declare that it was the honour of the service,— 
and the dignity of their office which they regarded ; and 
that, as to the émolument,—they did not value the money, 
three skips of a louse.’’ 

These operations of the mind, and motives of the heart 
—all bearing directly upon one point, all aiming at self- 
interest must have some general,distinguishing name; and 
the world by common consent has given them that of 
friendship. But I havenot. The word friend, as [ un- 
derstand it—has no plural—admits of none; when prop- 
erly used, it must be in the singular number. Friendship 
is a mysterious—united operation of the whole powers of 
the mind, and the whole feelings of the heart—which 
cannot well be described. By examining its effect upon 
others we may see something of what it is capable of do- 
ing. By examining our own hearts, if we have ever felt 
its power operating there, in its purity, and holiness, we 
can still more clearly see what it is capable of producing ; 
and by what it is itself produced—and yet—with the 
whole of the subject thus before us, we should fail in the 
attempt to convey an accurate idea of it to others. 

The seed of Friendship is found only in noble—gen- 
erous—virtuous—and benevolent hearts ; and it germi- 
nates by the union of congenial spirits,—by the comming- 
ling of the affections—the purest, and best feelings of the 
heart, and the happiest thoughts of the mind. It is 
nurtured and brought to maturity by reciprocal ard kind 
attentions, and by the warm reflection of every feeling 
and passion, that is amiable and desirable in man. 

Thus much for Friendship itself—and now we come to 
its effects. And these are, first—an unconditional—un- 
restrained—-entire confidence in each other ; without 
this there is no friendship ; there must be no jealousy—no 
cautious reserve. A man must communicate his wishes, 
and his secrets to his friend, with as much ease, and free- 
dom as he would think of them in his own bed chamber. 

The nearest and dearest wish of his heart, is to promote 
the interest—and increase the .happiness of his friend. 
And to effect this, he will make any sacrifice—or sufier 
any privation, with a cheerful and willing mind. He is 
more jealous, and watchful of his friend’s rights and hon- 
our, than of his own—quicker to perceive an injury. in- 
tended—or an insult offered—and more ready to parry off 
the one and resent the other. In his friend’s bosom he 
finds a balm for every wo—a sympathy for every sorrow— 
and a heart that ever rejoices with him in prosperity. 
The virtue and fidelity of his friend, possess a talisman- 
ic charm—which every time that memory calls them up— 
tranquillizes and calims the jarring passions of his soul— 
and reconciles him to all the ai) icting allotments of provi- 
dence. When night has arrived, and the stars are pass- 
ing their nightly rounds, and the mind fatigued and dis- 
gusted by the vexatious scenes of busy, bustling hfe—sinks 
into itself, and a deep feeling of desolation comes over it, 
the image ofa friend appears to the mind ; and brings 
with it a feeling of calm and holy pleasure. The blood 
grows warmer at the heart—the pulse beats quicker and 
stronger—a cheerful flow of spirits succeeds—and we feel 
that there is yet something worth living for in the wide- 
spread moral waste that surrounds us ; we see one bright 
spot ; and we rest upon it with that quick threb of pleas- 
ure, that the heart-sick and weary mariner feels, when, 
through the darkness of the midnight storm, he first per- 
ceives the light that is to conduct him saiely to his port 

« Now judge yourself, and prove your Man, 
As circumspectly as you can, 

And, having made election, 

Beware no negligence of your's, 


Such as a friend hut ill endures, 
Enfechles his affection.” A. F, 











If a legislator were to transport the robbed, but to en- 
comage and reward tie robber, ought we to wonder ff 
felonies were frequent ? and in like manner, when women 
send the seduced to Coventry, but countenance and even 
court the seducer, orghi we not to wonder if seductions 





with him ; andso we may go on forever, and we shall 


were scarce ?>—LAcON. 
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Of the work reviewed here, and of the writer, we 
know nothing at all—but we know the Reviewer,and 
are willing to put our trust in him.* 


4 PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC.-- 
Or the Principles and Rules of Style inferred from 
examples of Writing—By Samvue. P. Newman. 
Professor of Rhetoric in Bowdoin College. Portland: W. Hyde, 1827. 


The present has been called the age of pamphlets. 
Certainly with noless truth, it may be called the age of 
elementary books. The subject of education, to the ad- 
vancement of which they all profess to’ refer themselves, 
has recently received such uncommon attention among us, 
that a generation of peculiar books would seem to be the 


natural consequence of such newly-awakened zeal. Nor 
is it to be regretted that such is the consequence. There 


is little danger that things will be over-done in the cause 
of mental improvement—and the subject of education is 
so ample and endless—so full of interest, and so increas- 
ingly important in its demands, that all exertions made in 
its behalf, however numerous they may be, cannot fail of 
being appreciated and commended 

We look upon those of our fellow-citizens, who are en- 
gaged in this good work, as the best kind of pioneers in 
the moral world. The drudgery of instruction, such, as 
is often found in the mysteries of school-keeping, we are 

not inclined toenvy; but the very honourable employ- 
ment of enlightening and helping us on in the great cause 
of education, by bestowing time and talent upon the sub- 
ject in all its various and interesting relations, we regard 
as one which should meet with the continual respect as 
well as encouragement of every person in our land. 

From contemplating education as a task to be gone 
through with, we have passed to a consideration of it as 
ascience, to be studied. It has become a matier of phi- 
losophical research and philosophical concern ; and from 
the earnest endeavours of gifted minds, and pains-taking 
individuals in all quarters of our country, we have every 
reason to anticipate still new success in the cause which 
they have so heartily espoused. 

One 6f the happiest improvements of modern times in 
the department of education has been in reducing it into 
a practical system. To this eflect, treatises on different 
branches have had singular success ; and when it is con- 
sidered how like automatons we are wont to appear when 
put inaction under a mere speculative understanding of 
some physical science, it is not so wonderful that under 
the old system of rules and formalities, there were to be 
found dull and hopeless scholars, as that there should be 
any found who were not so. Itis a subject of extreme 
chagrin to us to recollect past days—golden ones indeed 
to school-boys, but leaden ones to the spirit of improve- 
ment—when geography was taught without maps—gram- 
mar by mere dint of a happy memory—arithmetic by 
rules without reason—history by short sentences between 
infrequent pencil marks—and mathematics without dia- 
grams. Nor is it among the most gratifying of our recol- 
lections, that even in the higher seats of our universities, it 
was deemed sufficient evidence of knowledge, that the 
pupil could repeat pages of the text book, in the words of 
the author. But we believe anew day has dawned on 
us. 

It is by no means among the minor objects of a good 
education, to become a correct and accomplished writer. 
A knowledge of the nature of language, is in itself a val- 
uable acquisition—but an acquaintance with its uses and 
applications in the form of a good style, is one of still in- 
creasing importance. It is one of those attainments that 
hold eminent advantage on the intellectual scale,whether 
we consider it as a grace or asa power. Instruction, it 
is true, though it may have little direct influence in form- 
ing a good writer, still operates as a remote cause in 
disciplining the mind and directing its observation to those 
sources whence most benefit may be derived. When this 
discipline is enforced, and this direction given, under the 
advantages of a practical system, and when principles 
and rules are inferred from good examples, we have rea- 
son to thank the author who so far aids the good cause of 
intellectual improvement. 

We have been led to indulge in this course of observa- 
tion, froin a perusal of the work now under our notice. It 
is the production of a gentleman ‘who stands in much 
consideration as ascholar and a writer, and to whose 
judgment on the subject of which he has treated, we pay 
much deference, as well on account of his qualifications, 
as of the situation which he fills. Apart, however, from 
any authority it may derive from this source, we consider 
it a book well calculated to do much good in the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. Its practical character is alone 





*\/e have been obliged to leave qut some passages, however, on account of 
the length of the article ; and we take this opportunity to beg of our correspon- 


a work that has been long needed in our seminaries and 
our studies. That of Dr. Blair, it has often struck us, 
wants a conciseness and unity, as a system of Rhetoric, 
which has been productive of no little disadvantage. As an 
extensive and theoretical view of the art, it doubtless 
sustains, and that deservedly, a standard character ; but 
we doubt extremely whether it offers the best exemplifi- 
cation possible of those rules and principles, the applica- 
tion & illustration of which it is presumed are ever a lead- 
ing object in the course of instruction in the schools. A 
work spread over so great a surface must necessarily lose 
some of its point and directness ; and the pupil is com- 
pelled to gather the principles of the study, as he can, 
from the mass, or to resort to compendiums, which for 
the student and beginner, is worse than any text-book, 
though it be a folio of theory. ; 

We are then much pleased with this work of Professor 
Newman, as well on account of the practical purposes 
for which it is adapted, as for the distinct and simple man- 
ner in which he has treated his subject. He seems, with 
much reason, to consider it a subject of high importance, 
and under that impression to have brought it into view, 
clearly defined, and to have exhibited it, in its own legiti- 
mate character and relations, and in none other. This 
course we conceive to be the only true one. The art can 
never be taught by reasoning about it; and whole vol- 
umes of speculation might be read without profit, or be 
enforced without success, while one happy and pointed 
declaration of its great principles, accompanied by lead- 
ing examples, would do wonders toward imparting the 
spirit of that artto any bosom that is capable of literary 
perceptions, or literary sympathies. And when we allow 
ourselves to reflect on this uncommon power that a fine 
writer exercises upon his fellows and his age, we cannot 
be otherwise than astonished at the apathy which is so 
prevalent on the subject of training or directing the mind 
to this invaluable study. Good writing is the climax ofa 
good education. It*is one of the greatest powers ofa 
great intellect. It is the wand by which we sway men of 
all minds and all moods to bow to the spirit that moves 
us. Asan instrument of iufluence and command it pos- 
sesses a value that is only increasing with the lapse of 
time, and its uses and eflects can therefore never be cal- 
culated or foretoid. 

We proceed to a short analysis of the work. In his 
Introduction, Professor Newman discloses the method 
purpued throughout ; and we know not that his arrange- 
ment can be shown better than by using his own language. 
“ The course here marked out, as that of the critic in the examination of a 
literary production, suggests the objects of attention and the m«thod pursued in 
the following work. In the first part, a writer is regarded as addressing himself 
to the understanding cf his readers, and the importance of being able to think 
well, as including the number and value of our thoughts and the proper arrange? 
ment of them, is considered. The writer is then regarded as addressing himself 
more immediately to the imagination, with the design of interesting or pleasing 
his readers. Here the nature of taste, which directs in what is addressed to the 
imagination, is explained ; the proper objects of its attention in a literary work 
are pointed out, and some directions given, to aid in the cultivation of a good 
taste. Skill in the use of language is next made the object of att -ation, so far as 
this is necessary for the accurate and perspicuous convevance of the thonghts, 
in the remaining part of the work, the qualities of a good style are enumerated, 
ind the different circumstances on which they depend, are mentioned. Through 
the whole work the inductive method is observed as far as practicable. Exam- 
ples are given, and rules and principles are inferred from these examples. ‘To 
some chapters also many examplcs are subjoined, the analysis of which nay ex- 
ercise the skill of the learner, and make him familiar with the rules which are 
stated,” 

The first chapter is devoted to a consideration of 
Thought as the foundation of good writing. This all- 
important requisite is allowed its legitimate weight. But 
it appears to us that it cannot be too strongly urged upon 
unpractised minds to exercise themselves upon this head 
in a course of strenuous and unceasing activity. It is the 
habit of thinking deeply and well that serves to distin- 
guish good writing from the mass ; gpd such is the grow- 
ing sentiment of the age, that he would run no small haz- 
ard of failing to interest his readers, whose writings should 
be destitute of that originality and vigour that result from 
a practice of arranging and concentrating one’s thoughts. 

After guarding young authors against the too natural 
liability of turning in the first mstancefrom the resources 
of their own minds, to such ideas and opinions as they may 
gather from books, Professor Newman proceeds to ob- 
serve— 

“ The persevering thought, that has now been enjoined, has done more towards 
eulightening and improving men, than all the brilliant sallies and sudden efforts 
of genius. It is indeed this ability to think, joined with a favorable constitution 
of mind, which gives its possessor a claim to the name of genius. It is said, 
that when the great Newion was asked, how he was enabled to make the greatest 
discoveries that a mortal has ever communicated to his fellow men ; he answer- 
ed, by thinking.” 

However we may be inclined to differ about the defini- 
tion of so troublesome a word as genius, as it is rendered 
in the 2bove extract, we heartily subscribe to the general 
doctrine in that extract contained. Though good sense 
be at the bottom of good writing, and thought be the 





deats as wuch brevity as they can spare, in all similar cases. 








a 
a powerful, and will be a lasting recommendacion. It is} half of its richness, yet we are forced to lay strong em- 


phasis upon the subtle spirit ef genius, as a something 
that throws an indefinite charm and power into every 
kind of composition with which it mingles. , 
The seeond chapter is confined to a consideration of 
Taste and its qualities. Dr. Blair defines Taste to be the 
power of receiving pleasure or pain from the beauties or 
deformities of nature and art. According to Professor 
Newman it is judgment of what is fitted to excite emo- 
tions of beauty, grandeur and sublimity founded on the 
experience of.past emotions. Which may be the more 
correct definition we shall not stay to enquire. The fac- 
ulty to which it is applied is of so spiritual a nature that 
like some other powers of the mind, it almost eludes de- 
scription. But we shall let the writer speak for himself. 


“ By judgment, as the word is here used, I mean the determining of the fit- 
ness of particular causes for producing certain effects. The chemist would pro- 
duce a mixture ~g properties, a certain degree of hardness, a requir- 
ed colour or taste. ith this view he unites several simples, and in selecting 
the — that are to be united together for produucing required mixtures, 
and iu determining the quantity of each to be used, there is jotguent In the 
same manner, where taste is exercised, there is a certain effect to be produced, 
and in determining the fitness of means for producing this effect, there is judg- 


ment. 
And again— 


“ T return now to the definition of taste. Every instance of yndgment implies 
knowledge of those subjects, on which it is exercised. The chemist cannot form 
his mixture, that shall possess certain required properties, without a knowledge 
of the prope: ties of the several — which are ingredients. In those instan- 
ces of judgment atso, which are included under taste, there is in the same manner 
knowledge implied : but as this is the knowledge of emotions, and can be ac- 
quired only by experience, taste is said to be founded on the experience of past 
emotions. 

Though taste, in the definition which has now heen explained, is called jads- 
ment, it is not meant, that in the exercise of taste, the mind is ordinarily con~ 
scious of deliberation, or of the balancing of reasons, as im some other iastaaces 
of judgment. It is true, that this deliberation may he rapidly passed through in 
all instances, and in some, as in the case of the artist oughe ed in designing and 
executing his work, there way be a consciousness of the process. But mosi fre- 
quently judgment ou objects of taste seems to be passed instantaneously. As the 
result of past experience of emotions, certain principles seem fixed in the mind, 
and where taste is called into exercise, it is the immediate application of these 
principles to particular instances. The analozy is close hetween the exercise of 
taste in works of the fine arts, and of taste, as the word is literally applied (o the 
sense of taste. Take for example the case of wines. The wine merchant is 
able at once to decide as to the quality of the wine presented to him, and to de- 
tect any foreign ingredient. He has acquired his ability to do this by his past 
experience, and he brings the results of this past experience, which seem to exist 
as certain fixed principles, to the particular instance in which his judgment is 
required. 

The third chapter treats more particularly of the nature 
and objects of Literary Taste. The illustrations of the 
various figures of speech, we think forcible and happy— 
and the examples, drawn from some of our most familiar, 
but still our purest writings, carry the principles they 
would incutcate, home tothe reader. In his observations 
upon the office of a literary taste, the author says— 
“The Sketch Book of Irving, is made up of narratives and descriptions of ob- 
jects and scenes for the most part fictitious. Flow far is this work, and are others 
of a similar kind, objects of the attention of a literary taste? It will at once be 
said, that since it is the ultimate desigo of the wriger to exhibit what is fitted te 
excite emotions of beauty, it is taste which must judge of what is presented with 


this view. But it should he remembered, that taste as thus exercised is not liter- 


ary taste. So far, the Sketch Book resembles a collection of paintings,which rep- 
resent objects and scenes fitted to excite emotions of beauty, and there is no more 
ropriety in speaking of the judgment passed on what is thus represented by 
etter? as. /iterary taste, than in calling the judgment of the same scenes and objects 
when repre-ented by the painter, literary taste. But let the attention he direct- 
ed to the mode of exhibiting these o!,jects and scenes, as they are brought hefore 
our view in the Sketch Book, and here is opportunity for the exercise of a literary 
iaste, And since it is a principal design of works of this class, to excite emotious 
of beauty by the mode of extubiting what is presented before the view of the 
readers, such productions become in a high degree objects of the attention of a 
lierary taste. 

We can hardly subscribe to all this—and the distinc- 

tion endeavored to be traced out appears to be rather 
attenuated or imaginary. 
In his remarks upon the disposition of some writers to 
draw allusions from the pure source of scripture, Profes- 
sor Newman-has given us one of the finest metaphors in 
the volume. 

« From the antiquity of our transletion of the Bible, there is often a quaintness 
in its expressions, and their introduction may give a point to some sati: ical remark, 
or furnish a striking form for some sally of wit. But we should beware. Scrip- 
ture is a pure stream, flowing furth from the throne of God, and it should never 
be nade to reflect the fantastic images of hunan folly. 

We believe that it has been too often the misfortune of 
our young writers, while they studied the models of ex- 
cellence in literature, to imbibe a favoritism that will dis- 
cover itself too plainly in their after productions. 
There is even a danger that admiration will degenerate 
into imitation. We are too apt toregard the manner 
rather than the spirit ; and with the young and enthusi- 
astic literary aspirants there is nothing-more natural than 
that the ear should be caught by the music of language, 
while the thought that inspired its melody is almost dis- 
regarded, We believe that the Sketch-Book—while it 
has made some good heagts, has made many bad writers* 
—not from a study of the style, but from being madly in 
love with it—not from a contemplation of the assembled 
beauty of its thoughts and expressions, but from a neglect 
of the simple and natural thoughts that are the founda- 


‘ 





gold that imparts to prose its value, and to poetry one 


*And bad thinkers too,—Ed. 





tion and cause of that beauty, anda vain and useless at- 
tempt after the expressions and manner alone. We can- 
not recommend to the young writer anything better than 
the remarks with which Professor Newman closes this 
portion of his volume— 

& In concluding this chapter, I would recommend to the$tudent the study of’ 


models of excelleace in literature. The value of these models to the learner, 
and the manner in which the study of them tends to the improvement of a liter- 


taste, may be inferred from what was said in a preceding chapter. It is not 
ph that the productions of good writers be read. They must be studied as 
models of style. Let the student in literature imitate in this respect the course 
pursued by ihe artist in the acquisition of skill in his profession. The painter 


does not rest satistied with a single look ata fine picture. He emphatically stud- 
ies it, both as Lo its design and e<ecution. Knowing that it is fitted to give pleas- 
ure, he wow discover wherein its excellency consists; and thus derives from 
the study of it, rules which may guide him in his own efforts, and assist in his 
judgcaent of the works of others. At the same time, from his’ familiarity with 
works of excellence, his taste becomes in a manner assimilated to the tastes of 
those who are masters of the art. The same is true in literature, and hence it 
that fa.nilarity with the best literary productions, both of our own language an 
ef other languages, is so highly conducive to excellence as a writer. Te- 
mark is often made, that the best writers are almost uniformly the best classical 
scholars. {he connevion here siated, may easily be explai The models of 
fine writing which have come down to ua from former periods of the world, fur- 
nish ample opportunity for the exercise of the imagination, and the improve- 
ment of the taste. To him then who aspives to become a good writer, I would 
recommend the study of those ancient models, with al) the earnestness of Ho- 
race, Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


Our aui ior next proceeds to the consideration of skill 
in the use of language, and the nature and necessity of 
verbal criticism. This necessity, he informs us, arises 
from the mutability of language ; while the object of such 
criticism is to establish those principles and lay down 
those rules that may direct writers in the selection of 
proper words for expressing their conceptions. After re- 
ferring to the manner in which changes in a language are 
effected, he goes on to observe— 


“ On the other hand, every new word that is introduced into a language, must 
he first Lar open by some auihor of reputation. If it is thought necessary—if it 
expresses the meaning attached to it better than any other word, or is more har- 
monious than another word before used in the same sense, it is adopted by other 
writers of reputation, and thus becomes a part of the language. If it_is thought 
unneressary, it is not adopted, and the attempt to introduce it, fails. While then 
inconvenience is experienced from the changes of language, in that it renders 
the authors of one period unintelligible at another, this evil is balanced by the 
introduction of more significant and 


Now, however prone we may be as a reviewer, 
to set our hands to this doctrine, we must neverthe- 
less be allowed to doubt whether it can be supported by 
fact or probability. Language bears upon itself the indel- 
ible character of change and decay. Every. generation 


harmonious words. 


witnesses its mutability, and though, like the King of 


England, it can never die, still, in the lapse of centuries 
it may present as many different aspects as dees royalty 
itself in the persons of its successive incumbents. The 
change is to us almost imperceptible ; and it is effected 
almost insensibly, because we all help effect it. New 


words are the children of new wants and new ideas ; and 
while these are not confined to any particular class of 
men amidst our active population, it may be doubted 
whether any new forms of language can be attributed 
That, in this respect, the 
influence of writers of distinction is very considerable, 
cannot be denied. Such writers may indeed claim to im- 
troduce words that may be said to pertain more particu- 
larly to the literature of their language—in other respects 
their influence is but one of the moving causes of revolu- 
Language in short, is the common property of all 
—and we are apt to believe that m this business of words 
most men will adopt such as they shall find agreeable to 
their necessities, without waiting for authority, and with 
It 
was no less truly than beautifully said by Johnson— 
‘* Words are the daughters of earth, things the sons of 


solely to authors of reputation. 


tion. 


a view rather to their need than to their harmony. 


Heaven.’’ 


The fifth and last chapter of this work is devoted to 
Our author here proceeds to con- 
sider the qualities of a good style, or such as is common 
in some degree to all good writers—the modes of writing 
that distinguish productions of different individuals, and 
the kinds of style applicable to different subjects and oc- 
easions. Each of these topics he discusses satisfactorily, 
and adduces examples that fully illustrate his principles. 
If Rhetorick may be called*the power of persuasion in 
writing, the importance of style as an instrument of that 
It is the pe- 
culiar language of the pen, as in the case of the orator, 
It is the mode 
in which our thoughts address themselves to the world— 
in short, wherever it is properly gifted it is the eloquence 
ofthe mind. Too much attention, therefore cannot be 
given to this subject—for such is the fastidiousness of the 
age in regard to it, and so inclined is criticism to bring it 
to rigid analysis, that the chance of success in one case, 
or of escape in the other, is extremely doubtful, where 
that attention seems never to have been awakened. And 
this attention must be general—and it must not be sim- 
ly attention, but it must take the character of a study. 
eare hardly content now-adays with work merely be- 
All this may be done, but 


the subject of Style. 


power or act must be strikingly apparent. 


it is the peculiar language of the tongue. 


cause it is faithfully finished. 
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still the work may be heavy. Correctness and persjicu- 
ity, though virtues and great virtues, of style, do not 
maintain, in good writing, theauthority they were wont 
tohold. There is something of still higher character. 
We agree altogether, with Professor Newman, when he 
describes vivacity as a quality of eminent excellence in 
the composition of a good style ; and he could not have 
enforced the truth of the remark more completely than 
by exemplifying it im the extract from the author of Wa- 
verly. Nor is this quality deemed essential in works of 
this description, alone. It is a quality, which, while in 
works of imagination it seems to distinguish an uncom- 
mon, from a middling or inferior writer, imparts to the 
severer productions of the mind half of their interest, and 
a great portion of their power. It is in style what grace 
is in mov It red theology itself from its cum- 
bersome gravity—relieves politics and philosophy of 
their dryness, and carries into every other composition 
the charm of life, expresion and beauty. Throughout 
the two score of beautiful volumes that Sir Walter Scott 
has given us, this property is preeminent—and when em- 
bodied in some of his stout and stirring characters, its 
wonderful effect is fully realized. The writings of Mr. 
Irving, though strongly marked with simplicity and ele- 
gance, have running through them a vein of vivacity, 
that sometimes comes out broadly over the whole surface, 
and again sinks into the composition, where it ever re- 
tains an unobtrusive but still a pleasing distinctness.— 
On the whole we regard vivacity in style as one of the 
most unfailing companions of genius ; and when accom- 
panied and regulated by a good taste, it becomes the 
most enchanting property of a good writer. 
We are much mistaken if sufficient stress is laid upon 
the necessity and advantage of epistolary writing. It is 
certainly the best means of forming an easy and flowing 
style, and thus of bringing it into a state in which it is most 
susceptible of improvement. The faculty of writing a good 
letter may well be envied, when we see what Cow- 
per has done in this department ; and though we agree 
with our author in assigning him a high place in this species 
of writing, we may be allowed to express our approbation 
and delight, often times, with Burns in his epistolary 
correspondence, and to point to still fairer examples in our 
contemporaries Paul and Peter. : 
Near the conclusion of his volume Professor Newman 
makes the following judicious observations upon the writ- 
ers of the vresent day. 

V ithin the e i ish - 
ally, = pmaacany * rp merry vali ead pom he oad wg Te 


former period, have heen giving place to directness and manliness and strength 
of expression. In these traits of style, we seem to be going hack to the times of 
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more harmonious in its sounds, and more copions in its terms. 
The good writer of the 
excitement. Te is full o 


no labored composition of sentences, no high wrought orname: 
and sentences, and ornaments, are such as most naturally and 


Horace in the literal use of the term, 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. 


process of years, it is impossible to tell. 


circumstances. It is indeed the age of beaut#ful writing 


they talk. Whether, on all accounts, there can be stil 
an improvement in style, and what it shall be, is, therefore 
a consideration that meets us on the other. hand. 

While on this subject, it is natural torevert, in a word 
to the style of our author. 
to the work. 


the nature of the subject. 


work, ‘A 
** pays all the affort that has here been enjoined. 


“tutions holds an able pen, has a weaponof powerfu 


** wields it may become a public benefactor.” 








amateurs, and for pensioning literary men.— Ed, Rev. $4 








Hooker and Barrow. But the improvements of the intervening periods, have 
not been lost. Our language has hecome more definile in the use of words, 


resent day, scems ever to write under a degree of 
P his subject, and his attention is directed to what he 
shall say, rather than to the manner of conveying his thonghts. His expressions 
have an air of originality about them. There is no toilsome selection of words, 
the words 
viously present 
theinselves to the excited mind. In short, instead of imitating the style of any 
other writer as his guide, he has a style of his own, and observes the maxim of 


What changes language and style may undergo in the 
It is rational to 
believe that both will improve—but we are content to be- 
lieve, also, that the style of approved writers ef the pres- 
ent period, is as good as could be contrived to suit our 


{t is also the age of writing, peculiarly suited to the liber- 
al and downright spirit that is abroad. Men write as 


We consider it well adapted 
It is, throughout, exceedingly simple and 
direct—sometimes almost too much so, when we consider 
But it is no where dry, and no 
where uninteresting. It serves, indeed, to bring home to us 
the statement with whieh Professor Newman closes his 
good style is an attainment which amply re- 
It is to 
** the scholar, a consummation of his intellectual discipline 
“and acquirements. He, who in this land of free insti- 


* efficacy both for defence and attack : and if this weapon 
**be wielded with honest and patriotic motives, he who 


EEE 

Parliament, that rejected a Bill for making the London 
University a Corporate Body, have incorporated both the 
Royal Institution and the new Royal Society of Litera- 
ture; the former a most inefficient substitute for a London 
University, the latter a silly scheme for amusing a few 
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‘WEDNESDAY MORNING, JAN. 30, 1628. 


“ WILLIS’ POEMS.” 
Boston. 8. G. Goodrich. 

It would be well for gentlemen who make up title 
pages, to understand something about the possessive case 
in English Grammar ; and it would be better for gentle- 
men who make books, or publish newspapers, or paint 
shop-signs, if they would try to do the same thing. 
Here we have a volume of poetry, by a youth, whose 
name we suspect is Willis ; but instead of saying so, 
either he or his publisher has thought proper to inscribe 
on the outside cover, not Wixiuis’s Poems, but * Wil- 
lis’ Poems ;’’ thereby letting us know, if the words have 
any sort of meaning, which is doubtful, that there are 
either two gifted young men, who write poetry for the 
newspapers and Albums of the day, by the name of Wil- 
lis, or that these particular poems are by a Mr. Willy, or 
Willi. 
Just so is it with the editor of Niies’s Recister— 
though to be sure, no one ought to be surprised at such a 
blunder by such a man, or at his persisting in it for fifteen 
years after it had been pointed out to him ; for he still 
publishes the paper as Nives’ Reeister, instead of 
Niles’s, and we dare say still writes went for gone, though 
we ourselves assured him, years ago, that to say a vessel 
had went before another,was not, according to our ideas, 
the very best English in the world, 
So to is it with all the sign-makers we know. Most of 
them are in the habit of putting full stops where no stop 
is required, (as we used to do with commas and dashes;) 
of sticking in flourishes or hyphens to fill up ; of uniting 
words that were never meant to be within pistol shot of 
each other ; and of substituting apostrophes for syllables 
instead of letters. At this very moment we have a sam- 
ple in view. Two fine fellows have associated themselves 
together in the law ; the name of one is F—, and that of 
the other Deblois. But the orthography of the latter is 
altered to Debloi, and even then the apostrophe is on the 
wrong side of the s; for it stands thus: ‘¢*F .— and Deblois’ 
office.’’ Verily, verily, we have much reason to be proud 
of our education—as a people. 
And now for Mr. Willis’s poetry. Taking it altogeth- 
er, we might say of him pretty much what we said of Mr. 
Longfellow last week. Both are poets—both have a 
quick and pure sense of poetry, and both are destitute of a 
decided character—of individuality. We never know, 
when we are reading such quiet, smooth, sleepy stuff, as 
forty-nine fiftieths of that which they and about forty 
more writers of our day are in the habit of putting forth, 
year after year, under the name of poetry, by which of 
the tribe it has been prepared. We defy the best judge 
on earth, to distinguish one of these writers from another, 
if they happen to betake themselves to the woods, or the 
waters,or to anything else which Wordsworth, or Coleridge , 
or Mrs. Hemans, or any other tolerable English writer 
has ever made ten-syllable speeches at, in blank verse. 

We donot like to be severe in matters of this kind, 
whatever people may think—it goes against our heart. 
We know well how sensitive the poetic mind is, at every 
age, and particularly in youth ; and we do feel a secret 
reverence for the nature of a true poet, however he may 
run to waste ; but still, our duty is imperative, and we 
gee no way of escaping it. We have no fear of doing 
mischief in the long run, though we believe, and hope, 
we may do a little just now, to what we regard asa 
childish appetite in the majority of those who are now 
scribbling poetry in our language, whether in England or 
in this country. There, to be sure, the fashion has gone 
by—poetry there is to the publisher, what it has long been 
to the public every where—a drug. Nobody writes po- 
etry in England now, or nobody in particular. And they 
that are foolish enough to try it, in aserious way, are 
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only laughed at, for their pains. ‘There are two or 
three individuals to be sure, who have got their bread 
by it fora long while, and are so popv'ir now, or so 
much to be pitied, for what they have done hereto- 
fore ina virtuous way, as to be able to get rid of an 
occasional] package of driblets, in the shape of poetry; 
and there are two or three more (such as Southey, 
Campbell, Crabbe and Coleridge) who on account of 
their connexion with publishers, are able to subscribe 
off whatever they may choose to give birth to—even 
poetry, though nobody reads it, or intends to read it; 
save here and there a critic, who does so, that he may 
play the devil with the past reputation of the mighty, 
and prove, by referring to the Tale of Paragua, or 
some such work of maturity, how miserably incom- 
petent the public were, to judge of the author in his 
minority. And there are two or three more, like 
Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, so happy in a par- 
ticular sort of Magazine-poetry as to be retained by 
publishers at so much a year—and a few like Mr. 
John Bowering, the philanthrophist, who are so well 
acquainted with the market value of whatever they 
deal in, as to give away their poetry, volume after 
volume—and make money by that, year after year ; 
and so generous withal, as to persist in the sacrifice, 
though aware that nobody reads what they write, and 
that nobody puts faith in what they say—even though 
it be in the shape of an article for the Westminster 
Review, or a translation of poetry from another world. 

Will our young men persevere in making poetry, 
when they know all this ?—when they are solemnly 
assured that the day of poetry is gone by in England 
—we might say in Europe,—that Byron’s last poems 
did not pay the cost of publishing, any more than 
Bowring’s ; that no bookseller would accept a vol- 
ume of good—ay, ever so good poetry, now, by any 
second-rate verse-weaver of the day ; nor give any 
thing for a volume of poetry by the first rate, if there 
were not still three or four names which would be 
sure to sell ‘any thing; partly because of what has been 
heretofore, and partly because the higher part of the 
public are ashamed to avow their ingratitude, or more 
properly, their lack of what for ages they have been 
calling a pure taste, tillthey are sure of being in the 
majority. 

Byron grew wearied of poetry long before his death; 
and if he were alive now, he would betake himself 
altogether to prose. Walter Scott grew tired of poetry 
long and long before the public had the courage to 
own that they were tired of it ; and has never allow- 
ed himself to be wheedled back into such unmanly 
trifling.—Unmanly, because they who are able to 
write good poetry, are always able to do something 
better—to write in good prose. Leigh Hunt never 
makes poetry now ; and Moore himself would not 
be guilty of another Lalla Rookh for his right hand; 
perhaps not of another frolic or two in verse, at a guin- 
ea or two a week, for the Times, if he could live 
without it ; and so with forty more of the upper, and 
all the under class of poets there. 

We take some credit to ourselves for having 
foreseen this change, years and years ago, and for 
having foretold it,with a distinctness, which we do not 
scruple to say now, was more like history than like 
prophecy. Let our readers look imto that part of 
Randolph, where the poets are treated of, and see 

whether we did not foresee all this—ay, and more 
that we do not choose to speak of now, as the fulfil- 
ment is not so decided as it will be before another 
year is over. But wesay again—though we love po- 
etry, and especially such poetry as we have now be- 
fore us, with a deep and rooted affection; we grieve 
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to see so much pure and beautiful fecling—we might 
say superior talent, if we were put upon oath—run- 
ning to waste in such unprofitable channels. 

Of a truth, we do believe that the time is near,when 
people who make poetry, instead of prose (except 
where they do it for songs, or epigrams, or little pieces 
to be committed to memory—like “ Thirty days hath 
September, April, June and November”) will be re- 
garded, as they are by us, who wrote acrostics, co- 
nundrums, and rebuses an age or two ago. Write 
poetry if you will, and dissect flowers and butterflies 
if you will, and weave chaplets of both, as you lie 
half asleep in the shadow of some huge, overgrown 
tree ; or you may tumble about in the “shadowy 
grass,”’ for half a day together, and kick up your heels 
by the hour, when there is no body looking at you ; 
you may do all these things if you like, for they all 
have their value ; they quicken the pulses of the mind, 
they invigorate our nature, they purify the blood, and 
make the heart more cheerful, and therefore better. 
We would have you give way sometimes to boyish 
curiosity, to frolic or to trifling ; but don’t make it 
the business of your life—don’t blow your flute till 
you blow your breath away ; don’t roll about in the 
grass every day in the week, nor every hour in the 
day ; don’t grow old in dissecting flowers, or smoth- 
ering butterflies. In a word—if you will make poet- 
ry, make it as you do your kites, only for afew days 
in the year, when the blood of your heart is like sap, 
and the sweet summer air is lifting you off of your 
feet in spite of yourself, at every step you take, as you 
go bounding forth to the blue waters and fresh green 
trees of the wilderness. 


“* Are you not ashamed to play so well,” said Philip 
to Alexander the Great, on hearing him breathe poet- 
ry from the flute. ‘I know not how to fiddle,” said 
a Greek, “but I know how tomake a large city of 
an inconsiderable town.” Apply this, we pray you— 
ye that are given altogether to poetry. 


And now for Mr. W. In the following passage we 
have a pretty fair specimen of what he is able to do 
with a great subject. Abraham is about to offer up 
his boy—his child ; 

He stood up 

Firm in his better strength, and like a tree, 

Rooted in Lebanon, his frame bent not; _ 

His thin white hairs had yielded to the wind, 

And left his brow uncovered ; and his face, 
Impressed with the stern majesty of grief, 

Nerved to a solemn duty, now stood forth 

Like a rent rock, submissive, yet sublime. 


But the bby ————- 


——_—_——_ Every thing he met, 
Floating or beautiful, the lightest wing 

Of bird or insect, or the palest dye 

Of the fresh flowers, won him from his path ; 
And joyously broke forth his tiny shout, 

As he flung back his silken hair, and sprung 
Away to some green spot, or clustering vine , 
To pluck his infant trophies. Every tree 

And fragrant shrub was a new hiding-place, 
And he would crouch till the old man came by, 
Then bound before him with his childish laugh, 
Stealing a look behind him playfully, 

To see if he had made his father smile. 


But the hours wore away 


—__—_—_—_—_—— And he kept 
Close by his father’s side and bent his head 
Upon his bosom like a drooping bud, 
Lifting it not, save now and then to steal 

A look up to the face, whose sternness awed 
His childishness to silence. 








Very beautiful that, very beautiful indeed ; but 
just such poetry, nevertheless, as such a writer ought 
to say by the quire, ifhe were put up to it by any of 





the realities of life. 


Occasionally we have touches of a loftier character. 
A hero goes by— 


_ ————— And the banners swayed 
Like burnished wings to do him reverence. 


. * = - - * * 
He bore his crest 
As men were waters, and his frame a rock. 
And so too, where he talks of “ Uneasy waters.” 
And this—we like this; for with all the charm of 
poetry, it has the peculiar virtue of prose—truth. 
Oh ! man may bear with suffering ; his heart 
Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 
Of pain that wrings mortality ; but tear 
One cord affection clings to, part one tie 
That binds him to a woman’s delicate love, 
And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed. 
And here we have a decided specimen of the best 
faculty of the author— 


The cattle of the hills were in the shade, 
And the bright plumage of the orient lay 
On beating bosoms in her spicy trees. 

True poetry this ; andthe proof may be easily 
made. Try iton a mere prose reader, and the pas- 
sage will be dark to him—a perfect riddle. The poet 
howev-r, would be exasperated by any attempt to 
make it clearer; he would perceive the “ bright 
plumage” to be instinct with life, or shivering with 
joy, as it intermingled in the hot sunshine. 

But here and there we meet with queer sayings— 
phrases which would not be bearable in prose—in po- 
etry they are anoutrage. Jeptha’s daughter is forth 
And the wind 

Just swaying her light robe, revealed a shape 
Praxiteles might worship. 
Indeed !—Praxiteles might worship—Where ?—among 
the Hebrews ?—When ?—ages before Praxiteles was 
thought of ? We pray our author to avoid such hard 
names for the future, to say nothing of anachronisms. 

We have charged him with pilfering a little ; and 
we now give a specimen of the wares—borrowed if 
you will, by him, of other poets, who have disappear- 
ed in the shadow of the last four or five twelvemonths 
orso. I knew a hill slope, he says, 

One that was carpeted with moss, 
And leant to the warm south so fitly , you would look 
To find Endymion sleeping. 
That’s Leigh Hunt all over. And soto this ;— 
And the south wind seems liquid—it o’ersteals 
My bosom and my brow so bathingly. 
And this—where he describes a girl sitting on the 
aforesaid slope, which he assures her was only made 
For her own lovely rest. She laughingly 
Proclaimed herself a queen, ‘and with the leaves 
Bound her transparent temples for a crown, 
And made me kneel, and she would grant my boon, 
To half her fairy kingdom— 
we take to be rathera large draft from the follow- 
ing, by poor Walter.— 
Oh many a time and oft in their young days, 
Seated by sunny hill, or valley green, 
He would discourse, and her bright beauty praise, 
And crown her with a wreath, and call her queen, 
His Queen of May !—or sportively would shower, 
Roses and violets round, as her most princely dower. 

The Sotprer’s Winow is a bit of sheer imitation 
of Mrs. Hemans. It would pass for hers any where, 
which is saying a good deal for it—though not much 
for the author. And this is Wordsworth :— 
°Tis to have 
Attentive and believing faculties, 

To go abroad. rejoicing in the joy 
Of beautiful and well created things. 
* * * * * * * = 

—_—_—_—_—_—— To be glad 

In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm ; 


To see a beauty in the stirring leaf, : 
And feel calm thoughts beneath the whispering tree, 


&e. &c. &c. “ With thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears,” &c. &c.; “ The splendor of the grass, and 
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the glory of the flower,” &c. &c. We shall hate 
Wordsworth, by and by; it is getting so easy to 
make Wordsworthian poetry, as good as new. 

But our author is not satisfied with working over 
the poetry of Wordsworth, Hunt, Coleridge, Mrs. 
Hemans, and a multitude more of a like stature ; he 
flies at all sorts of game. 

«* I would life were all poetry 
he says, with great unction, as if such a life would be 
really worth living ; and asif nobody had ever said 


any thing of the sort before, when the fact is, we have 
the passage— 

‘*As if life were all poetry, 

And weariness a name,’’ 


in a very beautiful affair by Mr. Pinkney, of Balti- 
more—a young gentleman, who is better known as 
the challenger and poster of ourself, some years ago, 
for having painted a portrait of his father which every 
body knew, and which, though it was rather too 
roughly hit off, was brimful of truth, and is now ac- 
knowledged every where to be the only likeness ever 
painted of that father ;* and for having been review- 
ed in the North American as a poet, because he had 
challenged and posted ourself (‘‘ craven” that we 
were—and are—and hope to be for many a long year) 
thereby showing a deal of superfluous courage, where 
a multitude more, who had forty times the reason he 
had for playing the hero, showed nothing but their tail 
feathers, most of which were as white as the driven 
snow. But, by the way, that reminds us of a duty 
we owe to the North American, and the Philadelphia 
Quarterly. It shall be soon paid. 

And here we have a sample of the poetry we scold- 
ed about a week ortwoago. It may be English, if it 
refers to England’s three or four walled cities, neither 
of which, so far as we now recollect, is to be seen 
where “ earth and sea are beautiful; but whether it 
is English or not, it is not American. 

I was met 
By a pure reach of moonlight, that came down 
Between the city walls. 

But here we have a passage or two worth a volume 
of such stuff, as three quarters of the poetry we meet 
with now. He is speaking of the warm southern air: 

It has come over gardens, and the flowers 
That kissed it, are betrayed ; for as it parts 
With its invisible fingers my loose hair, 
Iknow it has been trifling with the rose, 
And stooping to the violet. There is joy 

For al! God’s creatuxes in it. The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its touch, and birds are singing 
As if to breathe were music, and the grass 
Sends up its modest odor with the dew, 


Like the small tribute of humility. 
a. +. Soe 
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I feel as if my heart were full 
Of waters from oblivion drank. 


Our author says drank,for which he deserves a whip- 
ping ; and the more, as he repeats the error so often, 
as to prove that he has made up his mind to it. “| 
have drank,” he says, page 51. “ If the light of the 
gay sun is drank”—53. But we. have already had 
oecasion to show that poets are bad authority, even 
for English grammar ; and here we have a new case. 
——_—_—_—_—_— *‘ I[ had shut 

My door upon intrusion, and set down 

With a true book to read.’’ 

Now, though we ourselves have been guilty of 
using the word set in the same way, and though we 
cannot bear the word siften, which is the proper past 
participle of to sit ; and will never use the word sate; 
and are fully aware that the word sat is rather un- 
English, still we prefer it, as most authors do now, 





*Look at Mr. Wheaton’s Life of Pinkney. and observe where 


thing to they» ana 


rpose, how nearly he comes to what we said—and were the firs 


to say—on the subject of Mr. P’s manner as an orator, Nobody eke had th: 


courage to deny bis uoapproachable supreacy, till we dethroued him, forever 


and ever. 
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to any other form of the verb, for expressing what 
our author desires to express above. 

We have said our say on the value of poetry, as 
the great business of life ; but it would be unfair not 
to allow this young man, who differs from us, even as 
poetry differs from prose, to have a hearing in reply ; 
and therefore we give the following, which he writes: 


** While beauty over earth and sea 


Are gushing as 2 fount set free’’— 
* * * * * * ~ * 


** Why, what is duty ? Sky and Sea, 

Thou promised Heaven ! are types of thee. 
The earthis like a flowing cup, 

Of perfect beauty mingled up ; 

The very elements of heaven, 

Life, light, and music, freely given ; 

The world an Eden, and we thirst 

For every voice and fountain burst ; 

And yet we’re told, at duty’s call 

We must forego—forget them all. 


To be sure we must. And he who will not forego, 
and forget them all—aye, and every thing else, what- 
ever it may be—the greatness and the glory, the hope 
and the pride of his heart, yea all the hoarded luxury 
thereof, at the call of duty—isnoman. He is a boy 
—a mere boy—and unworthy of trust among the men 
of our earth. But is it really true that we are ever 
called upon, to forego and forget everything we love 
and care for, at the call of duiy ?—No. Never. 
Let Mr. Willis look to the last page of our paper, 
and he will see what a brother poet, who has been 
converted from poetry to utility, has said on this very 
subject. 
And here we have one of those irinumerable touch- 
es that appear to be common to al] the poets of our 
country, for about six months every year. Irving, 
some years ago, thought proper to say some beautiful 
things about his mother, since which all the rest of the 
world have been talking about their mother. Byron 
talked about himself, and his grief, and his sorrow, 
and all that ; and straightway a tribe of young gen- 
tlemen started up and began to talk about their grief, 
and their sorrow—when all that nineteen twentieths 
of them knew of sorrow, was from being whipped at 
school, or disappointed of their thanksgiving dinner, 
or dunned at College after their quarter’s allowance 
had been spent upon gingerbread. Mr. Hope, the 
author of Anastasius, the amateur cabinet-maker, and 
the very Meccenas of upholsterers—he thought prop- 
er to say some strange, beautiful things about a boy ; 
and lo! all our authors, whatever were their age, had 
each a “ beautiful, brave boy,” ora “ fair haired 
boy,” to moan over. They never thought ofa girl 
for the purpose—and yet, if we were allowed tc 
choose from all the subjects of earth, one for the out- 
pouring of pure and sweet poetry, we should lay our 
hands reverently upon the forehead—not upon the 
brow of a dead daughter ; and imagine ourself the 
father of that dead daughter. If any thing would 
weak the heart of a reader, in this world, a worthy 
lescription of a father’s feelings at such a time, would 
do so. But says our author, after a night of revelry— 
I have gone out into the morning air— 

Anc pressed 

On the wet grass my fever’d brow ; 
And pouring forth the earliest 

First prayer with which I learned to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 

Upon me as in by-past years, 
And yielding to the blessed gush 

Of my ungovernable tears, 


Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
As humble as a very child ! 


Very beautiful—very—but we don’t believe a word 


~ * 





talk so, never go so far as to publish it to the world, 


of it. Men who feel so, never talk so ; and they who} ™ 
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We are obliged to bestow more time on this work 
than, of itself, it may appear to deserve; but we do so, 
to save time hereafter. What we say to Mr. W. may 
be said, with propriety,to all the rest of the alphabet. 
The heads of our young men are all turned with po- 
etry—and poor poetry ; and it is worth an effort to 
keep them from being twisted off—by some transat- 
lantic reviewer. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
There are some pretty ideas expressed, in the lines to 


the ‘* Setting sun,’? by Osmonp ; but take them alto- 
gether, they are a little too lady-like for our use. 
example :— 


For 


THE SETTING SUN. 


I love to view thee, sinking low, 

Bathing the clouds im a rich glow 
Of golden hue— 

While in the distance, far away, 

Still bends thy soft and mellow ray, 
With azure blue. 


To view thee from some towering hill, 
When all around is hushed and still, 
Gives to the heart, 
Borne down with heavy care and grief, 
A soothing calm—a short relief 
From every smart. 


Now it happens that azure blue, though pretty enough 
on paper, is not just the thing for us, any more than a 
shadowy shade, or verdant green ; and that thou sunk 
is rather too much of the Greenleaf-grammar, and toe 
little of the English grammar to satisfy us. But the third 
stanza is pretty fair. 
And oft when young, I’ve stole away 
From merry childhood’s sport and play— 
Thy course near run— 
To view thee, as thou sunk from sight, 
And watch thy last expiring light, 
Bright setting Sun. 

The ‘‘ Dream”’ took fire befure we had read it half 
through ; but we confess the fault was our own, for we 
put it under the forestick. Why will the author, who may 
write so much better, content himself with writing so ill. 
The first paper we published was very good—tbis, very 
‘* Sophomore-ish,’’to borrow a phrase from our publisher. 

*«* Gymnastics’’ hereafter. 

‘“* ANoTHER Vicrim’’ we are greatly obliged to, 
We mean to know if our fellow citizens have the courage 
to look the truth in the face, or to stand by a man who is 
determined to do his duty, with regard to lotteries, and 
every like evil. 





LOTTERIES, 

We have lost one subscriber, and but one, by what we 
have said of Lotteries ; and we do not know that we 
have gained as much as we have lost. But nevertheless, 
we shall persevere; and those who intend to strike their 
names off our subscription list, on account of this and like 
matters, had better do so at once; for we are of a temper 
to persevere in what we undertake in proportion eaact/y 
to the barriers that are heaped up in our path ;_ we have 
already prepared a paper, on the subject of LortER1Es, 
Banks, DistTitvertes, &c. &c. &c. which would have 
appeared this week, if there had been room for it. 

The person that did us the favor, alluded to ebove, is 
Mr. JOHN MAHAN—who is in some way or other con- 
nected with Lotteries ; and by the way will not be per- 
mitted again to subscribe for the Yankex, without pay- 
ing at least one year in advance. But the most remark- 
able part ofthe story is, that Mr. M. did it very early in 
the day ;—either immediately before, or immediately af- 
ter breakfast ; on a Monday morning—and just after the 
regular services of the sabbath. Had it occurred later in 
the day, we should have thought nothing of it, nor would 
his friends, we dare say. 

















Tn this town, on Monday evening last, by Rev. far. Wiley, Mr. John Carr, jr. 
to Miss Almira. Bradbury. A sags : 
In Framingham, Mass. Capt Luther Metezif, jr. of Medway, to Miss Sarah 
B. Phipps. 
— 











DIED. F 
In this town, Mrs. Mercy, wife of Capt. John Johnson, aged 57. Widow 
Mary Rand, aged $8 years. A child of Mr. Wm. Mabanna, aged 16 mouths. 
A child of Mr. John Whitehouse, aged 2 years and 7 months, Ov Sunday last, 
Mr. Bartlett Adams, aged 51 Widow Runnells aged 46. 3 
2 a Jan 38, Mrs. Olive Atkinson, relict of Deacon Joseph Atkinsen, 
{n New-York, on Monday, 2tst inst. Mrs. Grace Webster, wife of the Flea, 











in this way. 





Daniel Webster, of Boston. 
In Salem, Mr. Ebenezer Cleavelgnd, aged 24, member of Bowdoin Coblege 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 








A part of the following is admirable—a part poor stuff. 
And our readers will rejoice that we have unearthed a 
true Poet, while kicking up the dust in our wayward 
journeying after the ‘* shadow of a shade ;”’ like the man, 
that, of yore, in catching at a shrub to save himself from 
falling, laid bare the sources of wealth to a world—the 
subterranean treasures of South America ; for so the story 
goes, about the original discovery of the mines, of that 
inexhaustible treasury. And so we hope it may be with 
us ; and we have courage to hope it, after receiving such 
ore as this from our correspondent at Biddeford,—whom 
we now know for a man. 


P. S. We would thank our correspondents not to call 
us J. N. Esquire. We are no Esquire, and we hate nick- 
names, (though we are a lawyer, and a magistrate. ) 


TO A BOY AT HIS SPORTS, 
Play on, bright boy ! the morning ray 
That lights thy tiny brow, 
Is the promise of a glorious day, 
Which is but dawning now. 
Thy heart is free from every stain— 
Pure as yon murmuring rill ; 
Alas ! that joy is given in vain ; 
Sport on ! she loves thee still. 


The path of life is dark and drear, 
And full of care and woe ; 

But On ! for thou hast nought to fear, 
And care thou dost not know. 

Like the rose that buds, and scarcely feels 
The chilling frost of morn ;— 

Yet thou, ere noonday onward steals 
Shalt feel the hand of scorn. 


Yet On ! there beameth from thy brow 
Young Genius’ glorious light ; 

On ! for that voice, so feeble now, 
Shall shake the earth with might. 

Around those brows the world shall bind 
Her wreaths, while tyrants fall ; 

That arm be raised to save mankind, 
That smites the flying ball. 


The springs of high imaginings, 
The patriot’s love—the hero’s flame— 
The eloquence that manhood brings 
Are circling through thy frame ; 
Aye, thou shalt stand her loftiest son, 
To guard thy country’s vow— 
On ! thou art sought and asked for—On ! 
The world demands thee now. 


PEDRO. 





UnpusiisHep VERSES, FROM OUR ALBUM. 
By John Bowring. 


There was a time when I basked at will 
On the sunny side of Deucalion’s hill ; 
Wandered about the Delphian glades, 
And sported with the Pierian maids. 
Lighted my torch at Dodona’s fount, 
And threaded the Heliconian mount. 


But a higher call, and a holier vow, 
And a brighter purpose guide me now : 
For man on man has the primal claim*— 
And what is the poet’s fading name 
To his—who lessens in high degree 
The curse of human misery ? 
Who loves to brighten and to bless— 
A very sun of happiness ! 
If the laurel wreath were fame and bliss— 
What laurels but are weeds to this ? 
April 15, 1826, J. B. 
*This was written, as our readers may well suppose, 
before the exposure of Mr. B’s, philanthropy toward 
the Grecke—Ser there he sought, “ as per leger A,” 
——————- To lessen in high degree 
The curse of human missery— . 
And charged in his primal claim, of man on man, 
about fifty thousand dollars for it—which, as a broker, 


was fair enough, but which as a man—as a patriot, a 


scholar, and a poet, was pre-eminently disgraceful— 
and the more so, as he denied it, not only to ourself 


lic ; and not only then, but up to this hour, to a man 
whom he pretends to love and revere, and who has 
suffered more from the friendship of John Bowring, 
than from the enmity of every body else on earth. 
For the English public who know nothing of Jeremy 
Bentham’s habits, and prejudices, and partialities, 
and who have no idea that he can be ignorant of what 
every body else in that country is acquainted with, 
the shétmetul behaviour of Mr. Bowring toward the 
Greeks, and his more shameful behaviour toward the 
public of Europe when they called him to account ; 
have coupled the two together in their thought ; and 
seeing the former still intimate with the latter, not- 
withstanding all this—they believe Jeremy Bentham 
to be no better than John Bowring. But the truth is 
that Mr. Bentham,who is now a very old man, though 
still in the possession of his best faculties for judging 
of the truth, ifhe knew it, is prevented from knowing 
the truth by the tricks and artifices of his Executor, 
Mr. Bowring (who is anticipating his duty—so far 
as Mr..Bentham’s credit and cash are concerned) 
and has never to this hour been made to believe that 
his chief flatterer is—what he is—a man with pretty 
good feelings by nature—but with no sort of principle ; 
and with about as much head asa mallet for the 
— he pretends to relish in Bentham. 

Mr. Bowring affects to be a Urititarian when he 
is with Urizitarians ; but he wants the courage to 
avow it, when the principles of the sect are assailed or 
misrepresented. We know him well—and he knows 
that we know him ; for we have told him so, in a way 
he could not mistake. 





Daxtet Boone has already been celebrated by 
Byron, probably from what he gleaned of West, the 
Kentuckian, whose celebrated portrait of Byron has 
been three times engraved ; once in Paris, where Mr. 
W. was offered three thousand dollars forthe painting; 
once in England ona large scale, and once in the 
Souvenir. We like this poetry very much, though it 
is a sheer imitation—a spiritual, not a bodily imitation 
—partly of Mrs. Hemans, partly of the verses to Al- 
exander Selkirk; and partly of Coleridge, in his An- 
cient Mariner—“ alone—alone—all, all alone—alone 
ona wide, wide sea ;”—two lines which uttered wor- 
thily, must make the hearer feel as much alone as the 
Ancient Mariner himself was. They are so like the 
everlasting repetition of the solitary place, the desert 
and the sea—the winds, the waters, and the wilder- 
ness. 

THE SOLITARY. 

From the Token, Boston. 


“ Cotone. Danie. Boone, the first settler of Ken- 
tucky, in consequence of losing all his property by the 
chicanery of the law, exiled himself from society, and took 
up his residence on the banks of the Grand Ozage, in com- 
pany with his son. He there reared his rude log hut, 
around which he planted a few esculent vegetables, and 
his principal food he ebtained by hunting. An exploring 
traveller, sometimes crossing the way of this singular man, 
would find him seated at the door of his hut, with his rifle 
across his knees, and his faithful dog at his side, surveying 
his shrivelled limbs, and lamenting that his youth and man- 
hood were gone, but hoping his legs would serve him to 
the last of life, tocarry him to spots frequented by the 
game, that he might not starve. 
‘* In his solitude he would sometimes speak of his past 
actions, and of his indefatigable labors, with a glow of de- 
light on his countenance, that indicated how dear they 
were to his heart, and would then become at once silent 
and dejected. Thus he passed through life, till he had 
attained the age of ninety, when death suddenly terminat- 
ed his earthly recollections of the ingratitude of his fellow 
creatures, at a period when his faculties, though he had 
reached such an age, were not greatly impaired, Sep, 26, 
1820.”’ 
Aone ! alone !—How drear it is 
Always to be alone ! 
In such a depth of wilderness, 
The only thinking one ! 
The waters in their path rejoice, 
The trees together sleep ; 
But I have not one human voice 





in private; but in the newspapers and before the pub- 





The sun upon the silent hills 
His mesh of beauty weaves ; 
There’s music in the laughing rills, 
And in the whispering leaves ; 
The red deer like the breezes fly 
To meet the bounding roe, 
But I have not a human sigh 
To cheer me as I go! 


I’ve hated men—shall hate them now— 
But, since they are not here, 
I thirst for the familiar brow, 
Thirst for the stealing tear. 
And I should love to gaze on one, 
And feel the other creep— 
And then again I'd be alone 
Amid the forest deep. 


I thought that I should love my hound, 
And hear my cracking gun, 

Till I forgot the thrilling sound 
Of voices—one by one ; 

I thought that in the leafy bush 
Of nature they would die ; 

But as the kindred waters rush 
Resisted feelings fly !— 


1’m weary of my voiccless hut, 
And of its blasted tree ; 

The very lake is like my lot, 
So silent constantly. 

I’ve gazed upon the forest gloom 
Until I almost fear— 

When will the gushing voices come, 
My spirit thirsts to hear ? 


“* We have recently held a court, at St. Mary’s, in the 
loft of a log cabin ;—the natives looked at the court and 
bar as so many devils sent amongst them to open the box 
of Pandora. The whole male population of the country 
met us there, and as is usual, J] amtold, got drunk, and 
talked largely of race horses, good rifles, and . 
whom they consider the best man. I indeed saw but one 
, who, as it happened, was made foreman ef the 
grand jury, and thereupon got drunk, and upon compluint, 
the court forthwith discharged him. The petit jury having 
no room to go to, were taken to the woeds, where they 
built a fire and then made up their verdict.” 
En passant, we cannot but remark the superiority of 
our citizens over those of Indiana, in point of docility and 
civilization. In this state, the jury quietly seated them- 
selves by a brush fire in the woods, and there made up 
their verdict; but in our sister state, according to a ‘ late 
reporter,’ the ‘“ ermined Judge’’ (dressed in ’coon skins, 
we suppose,)was told by the Sheriff, that he had caught 
eleven jurors, who were then tied in a corner of the cabin, 
and that the pannel would soon be filled—his deputies 
being engaged in running down the twelfth jury-man.”’ 
Cincinnati Paper. 
It has been our luck to» hear a similur story, the 
truth of which nobody on the other side of the water 
will be disposed to question.—If not true, it richly 
deserves to be true, and, after a few years, it may 
come forth insome new Cyclopedia, or folio travels, 
in England, as an historical truth. The plaintiff, on 
hearing a charge from the Chief Justice of a superior 
court in Ohio, sprang up on the door step and throw- 
ing off his coat, told the judge he was no gentleman 
by G ! and that if he would come out o’ the house 
like a man, he’d lick him till he had got enough: and 
this is not all; for the judge went out, and whjip- 
ped the plaintiff, and came back and went on with his 
charge to the jury as if nothing had happened ;—“ well 
gentlemen of the jury,” said he “as I was-a saying 
—ke. &e. &e. 
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Upon my ear to creep. 
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